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ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEEDS OF 


SCIENTIFIC WORKERS* 


WueEn I was invited to prepare a paper to be read 
at this meeting I asked for some suggestion as to an 
appropriate topic and was told that my experiences in 
learning and teaching the proper uses of the English 
language would be appreciated. 

As a learner I am a product of an old-fashioned dis- 
cipline which is almost as dead as the dodo, although 
I think it had many things in its favor worthy of a 
resurrection. As a teacher of science and an editor 
of seientifie journals I have long suffered from the 
careless and faulty uses of language on the part of 
students and contributors. These defects range all 
the way from faults of spelling, grammar, and diction, 
to the construction of sentences, the logical presenta- 
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tion of a subject, and concise and effective expression. 
Some of these defects are undoubtedly the results of 
alack of sufficient drill in the early years of language 
teaching, but some blame may be assigned to the in- 
attention of teachers of other subjects, including the 
sciences, 

Indeed there has been a tendency on the part of 
many science teachers to consider the facts of sci- 
ence as all-important, the manner of their expres- 
sion as relatively insignificant. The increasing spe- 
ialization of science has greatly favored this atti- 


ac enontodt at the School and College Conference on 
nglish, 
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tude. Researchers often use a kind of shorthand in 
reporting their results which is unintelligible except 
to a select few. They frequently show contempt for 
publicists who try to interpret science to the public. 
This extreme specialization narrows interests, outlook, 
and aims, and is essentially asocial. 

On the other hand, the publicizers or interpreters of 
science are often not researchers nor even intimate 
with research. Such popularizers, with their chief 
appeal to the popular love of sensation, misrepresent 
real science and deserve the condemnation of genuine 
workers. The fact is that specialization has gone 
too far in separating investigators from interpreters. 
Both are necessary if science is to perform any social 
service, and their functions are best performed when 
both are combined in one and the same person. All 
sciences and all learning are social phenomena. The 
work of every investigator is built on that of his pre- 
decessors and contributes to that of his successors. 
The researcher who does not communicate his results 
contributes nothing to science. Such communication 
must be largely through language or symbols. To 
communicate to specialists one must know the lan- 
guage and symbols of specialists. To reach a wider 
audience one must use a more general language, and 
this more general language should be rich in phrases 
which arouse literary and historic echoes in the minds 
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of hearers if it is to reach and influence the general 
public. 

How students may be prepared successfully to be 

both investigators and interpreters of science is a very 
serious problem to which science teachers have not 
devoted enough attention. Much emphasis is usually 
placed on training investigators, very little on pro- 
ducing interpreters. From my own experience I am 
inclined to think that good habits of speech are the 
beginnings of good writing and expression. For 
speech precedes writing, language goes before litera- 
ture. A speaker implies a hearer and at once involves 
personal relations between the two, which are not so 
evident between writer and reader, although all good 
writing must have in mind the reader. But the rela- 
tion between speaker and hearer is more immediate 
and personal than that between writer and reader, and 
that the very things which favor communication be- 
tween speaker and hearer also favor understanding 
between writer and reader. 
_ What are the elements of good speech? (1) Clear, 
intelligible language, (2) delivery in interesting and 
pleasing style, (3) appeal to the intellect, memories, 
and emotions of the hearer. Contrast with such ideals 
of good speech the mumbling, grunting, halting, mo- 
notonous, repetitious speech of many students and 
teachers, as shown in oral recitations, reports, and lee- 
tures! When one considers such faults of speech 
even among professors and teachers of language, one 
need not wonder at their corresponding faults in 
writing. The successfully spoken word must be inter- 
esting, it must hold the attention of the hearer, it must 
proceed rapidly from point to point without tedious 
repetition, and it must appeal to the experience and 
the mental content of the hearer. Always the hearer 
must be kept in mind by the speaker and effort made 
to understand his reaction. All these elements of 
good speech are emphasized a millionfold by the 
almost universal use of the radio. 

These elements of good speech are also elements of 
good writing and they contribute greatly to good lit- 
erature. But it must be admitted that there are dan- 
gers to be guarded against in applying the habits of 
good speech to writing in general and to scientific 
writing in particular. The enthusiasm of the speaker 
may appear overdrawn when committed to cold type. 
The appeal to emotion must be excluded or strictly 
limited in scientific writing. Rhetorical flourish has 
frequently been a source of sorrow to a writer. The 
dean of American biologists, the late Professor Ed- 
mund B. Wilson, used to say that his most beautiful 
sentences were generally the ones which caused him 
most regret later. A speaker can often “get away” 
with exuberances which the writer must tame for the 
eye of the critical reader. 
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Having considered these relations between spec) spe 
and writing, between language and literature, I tyr str 
to the more practical matter of the means of gy}jj. ) 
vating good habits of speech and writing. And her wn 
I cannot do more or less than recount my own ex. thr 
periences. My earliest memory of “speaking in public has 
on the stage” is of being put up in the pulpit of , tion 
church when five years old to recite “the Ten Con. sehc 
mandments in verse,”—luckily a mueh shorter and stim 
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simpler version than the original. My early schooling 
always included a good deal of reading of selections 
from some of the McGuffey readers. Later I attended 
a certain one-room, one-teacher, country school where 
in some way or other the custom had been established 
of spending a part of every Friday afternoon in rei- 
tations, while a so-called “exhibition” was held at the 
close of the term, to which parents were invited, when 
the pupils recited their best selections. These selec. 
tions were not only from the McGuffey readers but 
from other sources and, in my experience at least, 
some of them became a permanent part of the reciter’s 
mental equipment. 
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In high school and college, much attention was given Col 
to recitations from great speeches, essays, poems, and to pr 
thus an intimate acquaintance was made with choice who \ 
bits of history and literature. Great emphasis was Most 
placed on public speaking and much of the extraewr- benefi 
ricular activity of students at that time centered in progr 
the “literary societies” and in’intersociety and inter- —_= 
collegiate debates and oratorical contests. In training in 19% 
for these contests, students devoted much attention proble 
to what was then called “elocution.” Although some proble 
of the artificialities of such courses brought the name none 
of “eloeution” into disrepute, it cannot be denied that a 
the drill in developing clear, emphatic, and effective si 
speech was of great value. Bee 

I have always maintained that, if my manner of Their 
speaking and writing had any merit, it was largely They y 
the result of this early drill in school and college. Neb 
The habit of memorizing choice selections stored my mits 
mind with many notable passages and telling phrases path t 
that were ready at hand for quotation on appropriate tions, r 
occasions, and would awaken echoes of once-known resente 
but perhaps forgotten things in the minds of hearers. The inv 
Furthermore, it was a great source of satisfaction in vations 
times of enforced idleness or sickness or sorrow to Ie ologist, 
call these choice selections of literature. I once called ease-wo 
on Francis Landay Patton, a former president of families 
Princeton University, at his home in Bermuda in bis 1 Fron 
extreme old age when he was known as “the grand old vard Un 
man of Bermuda.” When Dr. Patton was guided by Wea ‘ 
friendly hands into the room he said: “I am a sight HMM ality: 4 
less man in a soundless world, and time would hang a 19: 
heavy on my hands were it not for the fact that! Com 
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spend much of it recalling and attenrpting to recon- 
struct poems which I once committed to memory.” 

My practice and that of many others of my gen- 
eration in cultivating habits of speech and writing 
through the vocal rather than through the visual route 
has in large part gone out of fashion. Public recita- 
tions and readings have largely disappeared from 
school programs, and no recitation or speech can 
stimulate interest or enthusiasm in the absence of 
an audience. In the fond and foolish manner of 
parents and grandparents who try to bring up their 
offspring in the ways that they found useful, I have 
tried to interest my children and grandchildren in 
publie readings and recitations, but perhaps the ab- 
sence of a schoolroom audience rendered these efforts 
more or less futile. 


CoLLEGE counseling services as a rule are limited 
to providing help to students who are in trouble or 
who voluntarily bring their problems for discussion. 
Most students, however, have “problems” and would 
benefit greatly by a broad counseling or consultative 
program in which they all took part. Of 259 healthy, 
“normal” students investigated by the Grant Study 
in 1938-1942, 232 men, or 90 per cent, either raised 
problems that they wished to discuss or presented 
problems which the staff recognized as ones that 
thorough discussions would help to solve. It is of 
interest to analyze the kinds of situations presented 
by these young men. 

The subjects of the study were sophomores from 
the classes entering in 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. 
Their participation in the research was voluntary. 
They were chosen in general for good health, satisfac- 
tory academie status, and overtly good social adjust- 
ment, as evidenced by the medical records and reports 
from the deans. In respect to socioeconomie condi- 
tions, race or creed, and pre-school training, they rep- 
resented a fair cross section of the college population. 
The investigations consisted of the co-operative obser- 
vations of a physician, several psychiatrists, a physi- 
ologist, an anthropologist, a psychologist, and a social 
case-worker (who interviewed practically all the 
families as well as the young men themselves).? All 


‘From the Grant Study, Department of Hygiene, Har- 
vard University. 

For a short description of the Grant Study see: F. L. 
Wells: ‘A Research Focused upon the Normal Person- 
ality: A Note.’’ Character and Personality, 12: 299-301, 
June 1944. For a more detailed description see: C. W. 
Heath, et al.: ‘*What People Are: A Study of Normal 
oa Men.’’ Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
45, 
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The initial title of this paper, namely, “English 
Language Needs of Scientific Workers,” was chosen 
before the paper was written and as an appropriate 
limitation of the remarks of a scientist in addressing 
an audience of teachers of English. But as often 
happens when babies are named before birth, it is now 
found in this case that the name originally chosen 
does not exactly fit. A more fitting title might have 
been, “Antique Methods of Teaching English,” or 
“Some School-Day Memories of an Octogenarian.” 
But whatever the title I hope it may persuade teach- 
ers and learners of English to make greater use of 
the spoken word, to cultivate the speaker-hearer rela- 
tion, and thus to return to the original method of 
communication by language. 


By 
CLARK W. HEATH and 
LEWISE W. GREGORY 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


the men were studied by uniform methods, and each 
was given ample opportunity to discuss any problems 
that he had. 

In arranging the data we asked ourselves the fol- 
lowing four questions: 

1. How many men sought answers to problems which 
they proposed themselves, and were glad to talk about 
when they had the opportunity? 

2. How many really needed advice, to help in problems 
which we recognized ourselves, whether or not they sought 
our opinion? 

3. How many of these had really urgent or acute prob- 
lems? 

4. How many men had parents who raised problems 
which they were glad to discuss. 


Of course, it is a matter of judgment as to what 
constitutes a “problem” or one which it is felt worth 
while to try to help a boy solve. In deciding what 
were “problems” in this sense, we have kept in mind 
the sorts of things that might come up in a college 
counseling system. We have omitted aspects of a 
boy’s life which occurred before college or during 
postgraduate years. We have omitted purely medical 
or other technical aspects that would not be in the 
sphere of the counselor. We have included, however, 
some of the sexual matters which we believe could be 
adequately handled by a mature lay consultant. We 
have omitted the many problems occasioned by en- 
trance into the war services. Situations met very 
objectively with little emotion, without the solicita- 
tion of help, and without clear indication that help was 
needed, were omitted. More “problems” than are here 
listed would probably occur in the unselected college 
population, since obviously poorly adjusted students 
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were eliminated in the selection of participants in 
the Grant Study. In a formal college counseling sys- 
tem, probably more questions of an academic nature 
would be asked than here. Table I gives the number 
of men and their families who raised problems: 


TABLE I 
“PROBLEMS” PRESENTED BY 259 GRANT-STUDY PARTICIPANTS 
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Number 
of partici- Per cent 
pants 
1. Self-offered problems .......... . 187 72 
2. Problems recognized by the staff . 227 88 
3. Urgent or acute ag ns eeeetes 43 17 
4. Problems raised families ..... 190 73 
5. Total number having problems ... 232 90 
6. No definite problems recognized .. 27 10 





The important point is that the great majority of 
students raised questions for which they wanted an- 
swers or otherwise presented situations which would 
benefit from discussion. What sort of students were 
those who raised no particular issues? There were 
27 of these. Eighteen were young men who were 
judged to have natively good judgment and insight 
and seemed to be relatively invulnerable, so that one 
could searcely see how they could get into real trouble. 
Six were men who showed sound judgment but pos- 
sessed rather marked degrees of blandness, conven- 
tionality, or lack of feeling or imagination, which 
would prevent them from reacting unfavorably to 
most situations. The remaining three men failed to 
reach really good rapport with the examiners, al- 
though an adequate amount of time was devoted to 
them. Of course, circumstances may have been so 
even and secure for these men that problems were not 
occasioned. On the other hand, a more exhaustive 
inquiry might have revealed deep-seated trouble, but 
it would be outside the realm of the college consulta- 
tive service. 

The kinds of problems varied greatly according to 
individual situations. Most of them centered around 
social or family relationships. Many men revealed 
multiple interconnected problems such as personality 
difficulties, adjustment to family and friends, college 
finances, and career. Others revealed only isolated 
problems in a setting of very sound personality. 
Any classification of problems is somewhat artificial. 
In Table II, however, are illustrated the types of 
issues raised, grouped according to certain areas 
which seemed important. 

Table III illustrates the kinds of problems which 
were considered urgent or acute. The largest propor- 
tion of these referred to relations with parents. So- 
cial adjustment in general was not an urgent problem 
but was often a matter of immaturity, requiring time 
and help in self-understanding. 

The parents of nearly all participants were inter- 
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TABLE II 
URGENT OR ACUTE PROBLEMS 











Number 
of par- 
ticipants 
1, Active assistance needed for repair of rela- 
tions  FeAE  i inis so edn « de ale odes 8 
2, Mental adjustment, depression, acute panic, 
need of better understanding of self ...... 7 
3, College SCFEPOD cececccccwceeccevccccscccs 5 
4, Mental adjustment, question of mental dis- 4 
OLED NOS LIES A Ey I Pe 
5, Anti-Semitism, anti-Nazism ............... 3 
6. Help needed because of, death, divorce, sepa- 
ration, or illness of parents ............. 3 
MN | OBE ey Ol Se 3 
8. Relationships with girls, fiancée ............ 3 
0, Careet GROLGR, SHRINE a 6a cic ss -n.0'0 nc sities.o'> 0.0 3 
10, AMGMMEEE Sc cisctace Ves bncarveueees ce see's 2 
11, FineGGRh.. 06s 46 Moke eee ee era ods twee hie) z 
9, GORORET DEUINO cece cae nsccanivecedenes 6 ewes 1 
TOD. 6.06500 oe WEe Re ees Seale teens 43 





students’ problems which a college counseling service 
or dean’s office may not have. In the first place, the 
students were made to feel that they were helping in 
the investigation by talking about themselves or ask- 
ing questions, and that they were not encroaching 
on anyone’s time. In the second place, each partici- 


TABLE IV 
CURRENT PROBLEMS RAISED BY FAMILIES OF PARTICIPANTS 











Number 
of par- 
ticipants 
1, Financial difficulties at home ........ccccres 72 
2, Financial help for participant ............6. 6 
8. Concerns about participant 
a. Conflict with boy’s attitude in home ...... 4 
b. General adjustment, social attitude, drink- 
ing, direction needed, etc. .........e2006 6 
c. Health, physical, or sexual development .. 11 
d. Love af alr OF MAPPISGS ook cde cccccce 7 
@. CarGane eNORL i2 sss 4 gaa k bieiee se dole bla ad be ole 7 
ee, ee a ere 2 
g. Question of changing college ............. 2 
4. Concerns about other children 
&. SOCigl QEUMMEMIOROE ois task icc ec ccess ees 12 
b. Stability, marriage, morals, jealousies, etc. .. 39 
eee eS eae ee 6 
@. Revigigue ORGIES bootie kilo Vee ces aves 1 
5. Dissensions between parents, separation, divorce 19 
6. Other dissensions in family ............eee. 6 
1. Health or mental illness of partner .......... 20 
. Adjustment to death of partner ............ 6 


. Anti-Semitism, anti-Nazism 
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pant knew that he would be put through certain rou- 
tine examinations by different observers: the medical 
tamination, the anthropological measurements, the 
psychometric tests, the psychiatrie interviews, ete. 
In this way he became aware of different fields in the 
study of man, and his interest in his personal charac- 
leristies was aroused. We could observe a certain 
‘dueational advantage in the system. Thirdly, he 
‘ould voluntarily choose any one of the various ex- 
iminers to diseuss matters of concern to him. These 
‘onditions could be easily duplicated in college coun- 
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seling if it were assumed that ordered interviewing 
is important for all students, in fact, if it were made 
a part of the curriculum and if a certain amount of 
research were incorporated in the work. 

A large share of the problems raised either by the 
participant or by the staff centered about social and 
family adjustment. In most instances this was an 
aspect of immaturity. Great improvement was ob- 
served in many of the men as they grew older. The 
objection can be raised that these problems and many 
others would take care of themselves with time and 
the maturing influence of the college environment. 
In many cases this would be true: It is felt, never- 
theless, that a great deal can be done and time saved 
by helping a young man to gain confidence and to 
develop a sense of reliance upon his own judgment. 
His path can be eased and in many instances mistakes 
avoided. 

The manner of handling problems in the Grant 
Study is one which largely avoids giving direct advice. 
The procedure used, which we feel is an important 
technique, has been to open up the “problem” for dis- 
cussion, taking a fair and unimpassioned viewpoint of 
all sides and allowing the young man to reach his own 
decision. Occasionally it is necessary to review cer- 
tain well-known facts, as would be the case in certain 
sex problems. By maintaining as good relations as 
possible with each student, freely offering the facili- 
ties of the staff, resistances of the more reserved men 
would be broken down. Analysis of the effects of 
the study upon the lives of the men will have to await 
future appraisal. The group as a whole registered 
wholehearted approval and appreciation of the work. 

As maturation takes place, circumstances change 
and different sorts of “problems” arise. The data of 
the Grant Study contain many examples of childhood 
and adolescent “problems” which could well have been 
solved by consultative means at that earlier time. A 
postgraduate follow-up procedure is being employed 
at present and the participants are still finding uses 
for the Grant Study services. These young men now 
range in age from about 22 to 29 years. Most of 
them are returning from the war and renewing their 
career interests. There have been many calls for in- 
formation in the postgraduate years as well as many 
return visits to the study. In fact, many have mar- 
ried, and the problems associated with a new genera- 
tion of parents and their children are being called to 
our attention. One can say that counseling ends 
only with the lifetime of the person. 

One of the most troublesome problems was that 
of strained relationships with parents. This some- 
times necessitated personal discussions with parents 
themselves. The conclusion is unavoidable that many 
quite “normal” young men enter college not well pre- 
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pared for adjusting themselves to college life and 
that many of them have parents who themselves are 
poorly prepared to encourage or secure the most 
favorable atmosphere for higher education. This is 
not to point criticism at the parents of our subjects, 
whose support of the work has been most generous, 
but it is meant as criticism of a widespread com- 
placeney existing throughout the structure of our 
society. In some ways, college advising is a patch- 
work affair, trying to make the best out of difficult 
situations that had their origins much earlier in life. 
Note in Table IV the relatively few families con- 
cerned with career choice or academic progress, com- 
pared with various social adjustments. Yet, ideally, 
the type of training for the kind of career should be 
the primary concern while their sons are in college. 
It is as though the earlier problems of parents and 
their children and the various aspects of personal re- 
lations had not been solved by the time the boy entered 
college, so that a good portion of his energies still had 
to be spent in developing a workable knowledge of 
how to get on with others. 


ae 
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SUMMARY 


1. Two hundred thirty-two out of 259 college men 
(90 per cent), selected for good health, Satisfactory 
academic status, and overtly good social adjustments, 
presented problems for solution. 

2. One hundred eighty-seven (72 per cent) pro. 
posed problems themselves and were glad to talk them 
over when given the opportunity. Two hundred 
twenty-seven (88 per cent) were recognized as need- 
ing help in problems uncovered by the staff. Forty. 
three (17 per cent) presented urgent or acute prob- 
lems. The families of 190 (73 per cent) of these 
men raised current problems which they were glad to 
discuss. 

3. Although there was considerable individual varia- 
tion in the type of problems diseussed; most of them 
centered around social and family relationships, 
Comment is made upon the relatively poor prepara- 
tion of even “normal” young men for adjusting them- 
selves to college life and the lack of the best encour- 
agement from the family to secure the most favorable 
atmosphere for higher education. 





THE HIGH COST OF SEGREGATED 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 

Ir has cost the state of Missouri more than $500,000 
to graduate one Negro student from the School of 
Law and ten from the School of Journalism, acecord- 
ing to R. I. Brigham, in an article, “The Price of 
Segregation,” in the May Survey Graphic. This is 
what the taxpayers of Missouri pay for extending 
to postgraduate education the principle of separate 
schools for Negroes, who represent only six per cent 
of the state’s total population. 

In 1938, Lloyd Gaines applied for admission to the 
university’s School of Law. He was barred because 
of his race. He earried his ease to the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, which ruled that all states must provide “equal 
educational facilities” for all qualified students. It 
also ruled that this obligation could not be met by 
paying tuition in colleges and universities outside the 
state. In line with this decision, Mr. Brigham reports, 
Missouri established at its segregated institution, Lin- 
coln University, a graduate school and schools of law 
and journalism. 

Mr. Brigham cites figures from official reports show- 
ing that the faculty of the School of Law received 
$17,650 in salaries in 1941 when it had 35 students. 
In the war year, 1943, although there were no students 
enrolled, the school had to maintain a faculty payroll 
of $9,000 in order to remain on the inactive list of 


accredited institutions. Missouri appropriated $65,- 
000 for the Journalism Building and acquired a fae- 
ulty with salaries totaling $14,040 to instruct three 
students in 1941, six in 1942, and 14 in 1943. 

Mr. Brigham points out that for the 1939-41 bi- 
ennium, $856,000 was appropriated for 1,228 students 
at Lincoln University ($697 per student) and $3,908, 
000 for 17,010 students at the University of Missouri 
($229 per student). This practice will grow worse 
financially as qualified Negroes request training in 
engineering, mining, medicine, and other graduate 
fields. 

Mr. Brigham concludes that while this is “justice 
to the Negro with a vengeance . . . such justice will 
not appeal to Missouri taxpayers,” sinee it is forced 
on them “by Missouri’s illogical desire to support a 
separate school system for a six-per-cent minority 
with a skin pigmentation which differs from that of 
the 94-per-cent majority.” 

While the war postponed action in the 17 states 
affected by the Gaines decision, all of them must now 
find a solution. If they follow the Missouri procedure, 
Mr. Brigham believes the taxpayers will find the cost 
prohibitive. Further, the Survey Graphic writer com- 
ments, they will be continuing a practice that “runs 
counter to the religion and to the political philosophy 
they profess.” 
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ANOTHER DEPRESSING REPORT ON THE 
SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


H. G. Hourz, director of the Placement Office, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Arkansas, in his an- 
nual report released April 22, gives figures that eon- 
firm in a striking way the conclusions drawn from 
similar data from other parts of the country. During 
1945, the requests for teachers and school administra- 
tors received by the Placement Office numbered 861; 
the total number of students registering with the bu- 
reau for such appointments was only 32—an all-time 
low in the 15-year history of the bureau. Dr. Holtz 
ventured the following conclusion : 


These facts are not at all surprising. The attitude, 
“Tt just doesn’t pay to teach school any more,’’ has 
become quite general over the country and is the chief 
reason college students give for not taking courses in 
teacher education. 


“OCCUPATIONAL DEMOCRACY” AND THE 
COAL MINERS 


Ir is a favorite theory of the present writer that, 
in so far as is humanly possible, every form of 
socially necessary work should be developed into a 
profession (at least, a semiprofession) or a fine art 
or a combination of the two. He has made bold to 
dub this theory “occupational democracy,” since it 
would tend toward a reduction of the social and eco- 
nomie differenees that arise from occupational status. 

This theory earries with it the corollary that neces- 
sary occupations that are purely routine should be 
shared by all. Each in his or her turn should do his 
or her share of the necessary tasks from which no 
growth can be expected, and which lack any element 
of interest or inspiration. 

The theory, of course, is fantastic. In so far as the 
writer knows, no one has ever taken it very seriously. 
A few persons, however, have been so good as to offer 
objections, and, curiously enough, all these have in- 
staneed the difficulties involved in applying it to a 
‘ype of work just now very much in the public eye— 
namely, the mining of coal. 

And for coal mining, and for some other necessary 
occupations, a special ruling must undoubtedly be 
nade. As John L. Lewis said a few years ago when 
Was proposed that the Federal government take over 
the mines, “You cannot mine coal with bayonets.” 
Coal mining is, in many respects, a skilled occupation 
as well as a highly hazardous oceupation. The present 
writer believes, therefore, that it should have especial 
‘onsideration in the form of financial rewards and 
other emoluments. He would consider these, not as 
“heessions to a group that has learned what vast 
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power lies in a militant organization, but as a justi- 


_ fied adjustment in the difficult process of social evolu- 


tion.—W. C. B. 


THE ARTS PROGRAM OF THE AAC 


TEN years ago, with the assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the American Association of Colleges 
established what was known as the Concert Project, 
a nonprofit enterprise designed to “stimulate musical 
interest in the liberal-arts college.” The six pioneer 
artists who were identified with the original agency 
have now been increased to 41, and the project under 
the name of the Arts Program has extended its field 
of service “to embrace all the subjects of liberal cul- 
ture.” The program is supervised by a Commission 
on the Arts whose business it is to choose such artists 
as are “worthy of presentation” and, through a two- 
day-visit plan, to make available to college communi- 
ties not only entertainment of a high order but supple- 
mentary inspiration and assistance in the understand- 
ing of the arts. 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director, AAC, is the 
director of the Arts Program, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. R. H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University 
of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the Commission on the 
Arts. 

It goes without saying that broadening the function 
of college entertainers to include the interpretation of 
their respective arts will bring both to students and to 
faculty a mental stimulation akin to the effect of a 
fresh wind through an overheated room. It will re- 
vive and invigorate flagging spirits and give new in- 
terest, new zeal, new insight in dealing with the daily 
routine of curricular demands.—N. W. 


THE DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ARMY-CAMP 
LIBRARIES 


In accordance with a plan recommended by the 
American Library Association, surplus Army-Camp 
libraries, disposal of which has been authorized by 
the War Assets Administration, will be distributed 
among the several states, through the state educational 
agency for surplus property “or any other appro- 
priate official state agency,” on the basis of the total 
rural population of the state. 

The U. S. Office of Education will allocate the li- 
braries through these agencies at a “fair price” sub- 
ject to a 40-per-cent discount—the funds thus obtained 
to cover government outlay in the disposal of the 
books. 

In some of the larger camps, libraries have grown to 
proportions having “as many branches as library 
systems in good-sized cities.” As far as expedient 
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and consistent with the percentage of rural popula- 
tion, the eamp libraries will be assigned to the states 
in which the posts are located. 

About 150 libraries will become “surplus,” so that 
each state may secure one, two, or three libraries. 
The books comprise “typical collections of general lit- 
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erature,” and catalogues, furniture, and equipmen 
will go with them to the communities that need them, 
Little effort or expense will be required, therefore, to 
set up the libraries “as units to overcome in part 
the existing deficiencies of community-library service 
within the states.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Dennis H. Cooxg, head of the department of edu- 
cational administration, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville), was named president, East 
Carolina Teachers College (Greenville, N. C.), May 3, 
to succeed Leon R. Meadows, who retired in the spring 
of 1944. Howard J. McGinnis, who has been serving 
as acting president, as reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciETY, March 30, will return to his duties as registrar. 
Dr. Cooke will assume office, August 1. 


FREDERICK G. LEASURE, who recently completed an 
educational survey in Ethiopia, has been appointed 
president, Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College of Arts and 
Science, to sueceed Earl C. MacArthur, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in ScHooL anp Society, December 
1, 1945. Mr. Leasure has assumed his new post, and 
the institution, which was used as a Signal Corps 
training school during the war, will be opened in 
September as a coeducational junior college. 


AMANDA NAUMANN, former principal, Whittier 
School (Waukegan, Ill.), in April was appointed 
principal, Hillerest School for Girls (Beaver Dam, 
Wis.). 

FRANK E. Weyer, dean, Hastings (Nebr.) College, 
whose appointment to a teaching post in the Army 
University Center (Biarritz) was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 1, 1945, has returned to the 
college. 


J. R. INMAN, whose resignation as superintendent 
of schools, Ida County (Iowa), was reported in 
ScHoo, anp Society, September 29, 1945, has been 
appointed dean, Red Oak (Iowa) Junior College. In 
addition to his administrative duties, Dean Inman will 
also give courses in education. 


A. Hous Epens, associate professor of political 
science, Emory University (Ga.), has been appointed 
to the newly created post, dean of administration. He 
will be responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
deans and faculties of the various schools and divi- 
sions. The university also announces the appointment 
of the following: On the Atlanta campus, Charles 
Gordon Sietkin, for the past year head of the eco- 
nomics branch, Army University Center (Shrivenham), 


professor of economics, May 1; James Y. Causey, as. 
sociate professor of modern languages, DePauw Uni- 
versity, associate professor of Romance languages, 
September 1; and the following instructors, Marion 
T. Benson, Jr. (obstetrics and gynecology), March 25, 
Charles D, Hurt (law), for the spring quarter, Ever- 
ett B. Brooks (business administration), April.1 to 
the end of the quarter, Ada Fort (nursing arts), April 
1, William H. Agnor (law), June 1, and Francis §, 
Benjamin, Jr. (history), and William F. Dukes (psy- 
chology), September 1. The title of Mabel Korsell 
has been changed from instructor in nursing arts to 
instructor in medical and surgical nursing. On the 
Valdosta campus, Joseph Bryant Harrington has been 
named registrar and associate professor of history, 
effective July 1, and Thomas Dickinson Brown, as- 
sistant professor of biology, September 1. On the 
Oxford campus, Marshal R. Elizer, instructor in 
mathematics, was appointed for the summer tern, 
and C. D. Guess, instructor in history, and H. M. 
Huie, teacher of English and director of the Academy 
Glee Club, for the summer quarter. The following 
resignations were accepted: John F, Denton, now 
professor emeritus of clinical gynecology; Charles X. 
Ensor, instructor in physiology; C. Margaret Jobn- 
son, instructor in surgical and medical nursing; R. 6. 
Johnson, instructor in English and director of the 
Glee Club; and W. P. Roberts, instructor in history. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by the University of Nebraska: Harold C. Lueth, to 
sueceed C. W. M. Poynter as dean, College of Medi- 
cine; Joseph B. Burt, chairman of the department 
of pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry, to succeed 
Rufus A. Lyman, retiring in June, as dean, College 
of Pharmacy; and Floyd G. Parker, superintendent 
of schools, Dannebrog (Nebr.), supervisor of extel- 
sion work in the Extension Division. 


Howuis L. CasweEtt, director of the division of in- 
struction, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed to the newly created post, associate 
dean of the college. Donald P. Cottrell, professor of 
education, succeeds Dr. Caswell as executive officer for 
the division of instruction, and Gordon N. Mackenzie, 
professor of education, will sueceed him as head of 
the department of curriculum and teaching. R. Free- 
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man Butts, associate professor of education, has been 
named executive officer of the division of foundations 
of education, and Daniel R. Davies, assistant in edu- 
cational administration, executive officer of the divi- 
sion of the organization and administration of edu- 
cation. Mrs. R. Louis MeManus, former director of 
nursing, Waterbury (Conn.) Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the division of nursing 
education. Edson R. Rand, bursar, is to be assistant 
controller, and Arthur V. Linden, associate director 
of personnel service in charge of placement, assistant 
provost. 

(HaRLES WATSON BLIVEN, assistant professor of 
pharmaceutical chemistry, the George Washington 
University (Washington 6, D. C.), who recently re- 
turned from 26 months of service in the Navy, has 
heen named assistant dean, School of Pharmacy, and 
will assume the duties of executive officer in the ab- 
sence of William Paul Briggs, dean, who has been 
granted leave of absence to serve as director of phar- 
wacy service for the Veterans Administration. 


Perer P. H. De Bruyn, associate professor of anat- 
omy, the University of Chicago, will sueceed William 
Bloom, professor of anatomy, as chairman of the de- 
partment, when the latter retires from the executive 
post, July 1, to begin his work as a member of the re- 
cently established Institute of Radiobiology and Bio- 
physies at the university. 


(zorcE P. HamMonp, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has assumed the directorship 
of the Baneroft Library and a professorship of his- 
tory, University of California (Berkeley). J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, professor of physics, has returned after 
a leave of absence since July, 1942. Dr. Oppenheim- 
er’s work on the atomie bomb during this period is 
now a matter of history. 


L. J. Lyons, former head of the department of 
biology, Upper Iowa University (Fayette), has been 
appointed head of the department of biology, Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) College, and will assume his new duties 
in September. 


Cart J. Hsorrsvana, former assistant professor of 
voice, Evansville (Ind.) College, will sueceed Loftus H. 
Ward, as director, School of Music, Huron (S. D.) 
College, next fall. Mr. Ward has resigned to enter 
business in Huron. 


Davi K. Spevr, head of the department of psy- 
thology, Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), will 
vecome director of the bureau of testing and coun- 
sling and associate professor of psychology, Univer- 
‘ity of Arkansas, early in June. 


Micnican Stare Cot~ece (East Lansing) an- 
wouneed the following among changes in staff late in 
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April: Franklin H. Knower, to sueceed Paul Bag- 
well, acting head of the department of speech and 
dramaties; Frederick F. Fales, to succeed L. C. 
Hughes, retired, as head of the department of for- 
eign languages, both on September 1; Harold W. 
Lautner will succeed Charles P. Halligan as head of 
the department of landscape architecture, July 1, 
when the latter retires; Mr. Lautner succeeded the 
late T. Glenn Phillips as supervisor of the land- 
scaping of the college grounds, January 1. In the 
Basic College, the following promotions were re- 
ported: to professorships, Karl A. Stiles (biological 
science) and R. B. Nye (literature and fine arts); to 
associate professorships, C. G. Fulkerson (written and 
spoken English) and C. W. Miller (physical science) ; 
to assistant professorships, Raymond Early, Ann Me- 
Gurk, William Pitkin, and Robert Starring (written 
and spoken English), Howard E. Winters (physical 
science), and Marjorie E. Gesner and R. M. Dorson 
(history of civilization). In the School of Business 
and Publie Service, to a professorship, L. L. Frimodig 
(physical education, health, and recreation) and to an 
associate professorship, D. W. Kuykendall (journal- 
ism). In the School of Home Economies, to assistant 
professorships, Faye Kinder (foods and nutrition), 
Dorothy Greey (home management and child develop- 
ment), and Ruth Clayton and Margaret Hearn (tex- 
tiles, clothing, and related arts). In the School of 
Science and Arts, to professorships, Leonard Falcone 
(music), R. B. Nye (English), C. M. Hardin (eco- 
nomics) and Paul Honigsheim (sociology); to asso- 
ciate professorships, G. H. Hill (education), Leonard 
Jungwirth (art), S. A. Gallacher and T. A. MeGuire 
(foreign languages), and C. P. Wells (mathematies) ; 
to assistant professorships, Moiree Compere and B. J. 
Knittel (speech), Chihiro Kikuchi (physies), G. L. 
Goerner (chemistry), B. E. O’Beirne (economies), and 
R. M. Dorson and Marjorie Gesner (history). W. 
Lowell Treaster was transferred from the post of 
extension editor to the post of director of public rela- 
tions and head of the department, March 1, sueceed- 
ing Lloyd H. Geil, who resigned to become specialist 
in public relations and field representative of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, with offices in 
Chicago. 


Rosert P. FiscHer, former research examiner, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed professor of 
psychology and head of the department, Birmingham- 
Southern College (Birmingham, Ala.). 


Tue following changes in staff are among those 
reported by the Ohio State University in April: Ap- 
pointments, Leon W. Cohen, professor, Henry B. 
Mann, associate professor, and William J. Schart, 
instructor, all in mathematics; R. George Jaap, pro- 
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fessor of poultry husbandry; Lynn N. Nicholas, chair- 
man of the division of appointments and instructor; 
Julian B. Rotter, assistant professor of psychology; 
Charron Payne, lecturer in social administration; and 
Veronica Lucey Conley, instructor in nursing. Resig- 
nations inelude the following instructors: John Rob- 
ertson, education; Herman A. Copeland, psychology; 
Priscilla F. Rhiel, fine and applied arts; and Eliza- 
beth B. Shearer and Frances G. Dean, nursing. 


JAMES R. Parrick, professor of psychology, Ohio 
University (Athens), who has served for over three 
years as a personnel consultant and elinical psycholo- 
gist with the Armed Forces, has returned to the uni- 
versity. 


R. E. WOuSELEY, assistant professor of journalism, 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of jour- 
nalism, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, effective next 


fall. 


SranLey B. WILLIAMS AND WENDELL R. GARNER 
have been appointed assistant professor of psychology 
and instructor in psychology, respectively, the Johns 
Hopkins University. Both men were recertly released 
from service in the Armed Forces. 


Mites D. McCarruy, Harrison Fellow and in- 
struetor in zoology, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed assistant professor of zoology, Pomona 
College (Claremont, Calif.), beginning in July and 
effective for the fall term. 


Pau M. Magrnniry, who did atomic-bomb research 
at Oak Ridge (Tenn.), has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry, Boston College. 


Magsor Scorr M. Curuip, who held public-relations 
and intelligence assignments in the Pacifie Theater 
during the war, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


Recent Deaths 


Cuauncey W. L. CHapMaAn, assistant professor of 
forestry, University of Maine, died, May 6, at the age 
of fifty-two years. 


Maria G. Carrious, head of the department of 
Spanish, Duquesne University (Pittsburgh), died, May 
7, at the age of sixty-one years. Mrs. Carriols had 
served the university since 1914. 


Witutiuam L. Connor, former superintendent of 
schools, Allentown (Pa.), succumbed to a heart attack 
in Olympia (Wash.), May 7. Mr. Connor, who was 
fifty-seven years old at the time of his death, was 
engaged as associate director in a survey of the state- 
supported schools of Washington under the direction 
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of George D. Strayer, professor emeritus of education, “Yc 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He had ies mut 
been associated with Dr. Strayer in a survey of the its 
school system of Boston in 1944. Mr. Connor hag are 
served as a teacher in rural and village schools jp den 
Indiana (1906-11); superintendent of schools, Jack. of | 
son Township (1911-13), Hymera (Ind.); principal, soul 
Forest Park School (1914-16), Crystal Falls (Mieh.) ; I ec 
superintendent of schools (1916-20), Republic Town. ance 
ship; principal, Longwood Commerce High School fine 
(1920-23), and chief, Bureau of Educational Research 
(1923-37), Cleveland; and superintendent of schools = 
(1937-42), Allentown. T. 

Rosert RUTHERFORD DRUMMOND, head of the de- ” 
partment of German, University of Maine, died, May 
10, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Drummond had 
served the university as instructor in German (1909- 3 — 
12), assistant professor (1912-14), associate professor 
(1914-17), and professor and head of the department Al 
(since 1919). 

Ropert ALMER HARPER, professor emeritus of W 
botany, Columbia University, died, May 12. Dr. of b 
Harper, who was eighty-four years old at the time worl 
of his death, had served as professor of Greek and man¢ 
Latin (1886-88), Gates College (Waterloo, Iowa); slow 
instructor in science (1889-91), Lake Forest (Iil.) and 
Academy; professor of botany and geology (1891- effect 
98), Lake Forest College; professor of botany (1898- Unite 
1911), University of Wisconsin; and Torrey professor bility 
of botany (1911-30), Columbia University. ward 
Honors and Awards aay: 

Safety Engineering presented two awards for safety recog 
achievement at the April sessions of the Institute of ee 
Traffic Engineers. The first postwar Safety Trophy, aa 
a large gold statue, was given to Reo Motors, Inc., and hid 
accepted by J. S. Sherer, vice-president of the cor- diffor 
poration. The award “is based on Reo’s recent intro- ice 
duction of the first complete unit safety school bus, whieh 
conforming with the highest requirements of all ‘Sali 
states.” In recognition of the recent development of civiliz 
uniform standards for greater safety in pupil trans- asin 
portation, a parallel honor citation in the form of 4 lia 
silver plaque was awarded to the NEA and the Na- soluti 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers. Frank aij 


W. Cyr, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, accepted the plaque on behalf 
of the associations. Both awards were presented by 
Alfred M. Best, editor of Safety Engineering. 


Max R. Grossmav, director, department of journal- 
ism, Boston University, who was granted ieave of ab- 
sence to serve in the Army University Center at Biar- 
ritz as section chief of the School of Journalism, was 
recently commended by Brigadier General 8. L. Me- 
Croskey in a letter which read in part as follows: 
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dent, Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in education, has 
announced that the 1947 lecture of the society will be 
given by Harold Benjamin, director, division of inter- 
national educational relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


THE National Conference of State Directors and 
Supervisors of Special Education and the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, at a joint 
meeting in Detroit, March 6, added to the list of 25 
states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, all main- 
taining divisions of special education, the names of 
Maine, Oklahoma, New Hampshire, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 
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tion “Your work as an instructor ... has ealled forth 
ites much unsolicited praise from those who have shared 
' the its benefits. .. . Your loyal support of the effort we 
had are making to inspire right thinking among our stu- 
7 dents, your wise and capable handling of the ‘power 
‘ack. of the press’ have been a very material aid and a 
ipal, source of great satisfaction to me as Commandant. 
ch.) ; I commend you officially for this superior perform- 
wa. ance of duty, and I thank you personally for your 
hool fine loyalty and friendship. . . .” 
areh Other Items 
™ T. C. McCracKEN, dean emeritus, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio University (Athens), and executive presi- 
- de- 
May 
“a4 Shorter Papers. 
os A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL FOR ORIENTAL 
STUDIES IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 
of We pay somewhat weary lip service to the necessity 
Dr. of broadening our knowledge to the dimensions of a 
time world horizon, but we do very little to meet the de- 
and mand practically. Our schools and colleges are very 
va); slow to offer courses where our ignorance is greatest 
Ill.) and where even a small amount of knowledge could 
99]- effect changes of great international importance. The 
898- United States carries the largest burden of responsi- 
sor bility in working out and administering a policy to- 
ward Japan, she must share in establishing the posi- 
tion of China in the community of nations, and it will 
be impossible for her to avoid much longer an active 
fety recognition of the issues at stake in India. Critical 
e of tensions already have broken into violence in In- 
phy, donesia, Korea, the Middle East, and elsewhere, from 
and which it is impossible for this nation to remain in- 
wl different. But these—important as they are—consti- 
vd tute only the outlying phenomena of the problems 
a which must center in the. three greatest nations of 
all BM Asia. No d health f 
bof tu No peace, no sound economy, no hea or 
st civilization will be possible without the meeting, 
See mutual understanding, and co-operation of the East 
Na- and the West. The lesser problems ean find no real 
we solution except as the central ones are dealt with; 
i and, if they are to be solved by democratic processes, 
half : must be on the basis of widespread publie knowl- 
s edge, 
he The great increase of material on the Orient pub- 
lished and broadeast through the usual channels is 
: good, but it is by no means enough. In the nature 
“a ‘ of things such information must be partial and mis- 
all tllaneous, and, without any background to fit it into, 
_ it can inerease confusion and cause the seeds of 
Me- 


prejudice to grow to dangerous proportions. Even 


the best and most constructive studies of eontem- 
porary issues rear themselves upon a vacuum of 
ignorance in the minds of most people. Certainly 
one of the most obvious and immediate demands which 
can legitimately be made of education is that for well- 
organized, elementary courses in the history and eul- 
ture of these nations with whom we must live and 
work today and tomorrow. Contemporary problems 
are necessarily controversial, but there is an abun- 
dance of perfectly accessible material, to supply a 
background for our understanding, which is no more 
subject to misreading than is any historical material. 
Perhaps nowhere in the world today is there such a 
magnificent opportunity for us to protect ourselves 
from very costly mistakes as in making available to 
the widest publie possible a minimum of sound, objec- 
tive information about the charaeter and history of 
the great cultures of these peoples who comprise three 
fifths of the world’s population. 

Many schools and colleges will find it practically 
inadvisable suddenly to assume the obligations and 
problems of adding a new department of study to 
their curricula, and, even if they could, there are 
not enough experts with proper academic training to 
go around. This does not mean, however, that they 
ean or should do nothing. History will not wait for 
the preparation of scholars or the spontaneous growth 
of interest in its most pressing concerns. It is the 
business of education to lead and to help create the 
kinds of training that will generate experts to meet 
demands that are new. It is possible to work with 
what we have for the production of something better. 
For this particular purpose we have reliable texts, a 
sufficiency of translated material, and the tangible 
products of art and culture, as well as intelligent 
people who are capable of grasping the importance 
of the undertaking and handling the material respon- 
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sibly and intelligently. If one person in every school 
and college could be allowed and encouraged to accept 
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recordings of Oriental musie make the students aware 
that other modes of musical expression are possible 

























the challenge, he would find it quite within the limits and do exist. Religion and philosophy define they. “Ti 
of practicality to develop a course that would at least selves out of the material handled. At the end of each 
serve the end of producing an awareness of and a__ section the students read a book dealing with the ep. R 
respect for the great nations of Asia. Information temporary problems of the nation just studied, ang Ame 
and actual acquaintance, even if the amount be slight, they do so with an understanding and a sympathy ae 
will do far more than any amount of talking about far different from that with which they started. This 4, wi 
the need of friendliness and understanding. is a great deal to crowd into one course, but it ean Sa 
This proposal is made from actual experience. I be done. It has been done at Wilson College, where and | 
am now teaching for the third time a three-hour, one- no member of the faculty had any formal training in the ¢ 
semester course outlining in lectures the history of the field of Oriental studies. The results have been Geor 
India, China, and Japan, and requiring the students far in excess of the effort put into it. I am certain openi 
to read very considerable amounts of the literature that, if other schools would do the same thing or, has f 
in translation. Exposition and discussion of the Where cireumstances permit, would do more, a ney 896 ¢ 
greatest classics has to be limited, but it does not have force of understanding would grow in the most 1. At 
to be superficial. These writings are great enough in liable and effective way and might have incaleulable dress 
thought and as literature to demonstrate their dignity results in molding the future of a united and . teen 
and value with a minimum of interpretation and sup- operative world. “a 
porting scholarship. Books and whatever objects of Marte T. Corp Wi 
Oriental art are accessible are used for introduction CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, a 
. 4 Mitty : WILSON COLLEGE, of Ay 
to this aspect of Asiatic culture. A few authentic CHAMBERSBURG, PA. the G 
Navy 
none 
: Rok 
MUSKINGUM’S PROGRAM OF INTEGRATED of the seven, but he may not exclude the first, second, Chica 
a COURSES or last of the items listed above; (2) he, with the a pie 
‘“Muskincum Couiece has reaffirmed its adoption consent of his counselors and the dean, may be per- clared 
of the associated principles of general education and mitted to make substitutions and modifications When snl 
individualization of education. Recently it organized the cireumstances of his individual runes justify 1. urgen 
a program of integrated, general-education courses (Such changes may be required to satisfy preprofes that ¥ 
aggregating 44 to 52 semester hours which will be ional demands); (3) he may be exemp ted Srom any Ar 
required in the first two years. The seven prescribed f these general-education areas when it can head Japan 
areas ‘are: onstrated that he has achieved the substantial equiva- oe ae 
lent. J. Sto 
Communication (English, speech, and orienta- Through integration, of subject matter, the effort is pe q 
tion) 8 hours . . : are, 
Human living (psychology, philosophy, and re- to make the general-education offerings thocongy chair 
DS 5 ATTN ESRF Shours functional in the life of the student. It is expected u 
Social Gary (history, sllnloaie political sci- that each integrated course will be a study and 4 r ie 
ence, and sociology) . wasn scvisics “a . : aig nite 
The arts (literature, music, and art) ime Le 6 hours laboratory both in personal development and - eoie UNES 
Foreign language (area course) Shours understanding. One of the prescribed areas is desig- the D 
Seience (biology, chemistry, geology, physics, and nated as social science, but in the broad sense all of 
S| ERAT Aa 8 hours : di Logical and ethical thought The 
Health and physical education (physiology, biol- them are social stu oe. La ee deliver 
ogy, home economies, and physical education) 6hours and action are companion goals throughout, in keey- an 
. , . ’ ing with Muskingum’s Christian background. ee; 
This general-education plan is devised for the ma- a ; d -oted to inform 
ion The junior and senior years will be devote 
jority of freshmen and sophomores so as to meet the So ‘ " Much most f 
aes specialized study in areas of concentration. Mu 
individual needs of the larger number. Each stu- ‘ . : ee fest di 
; : mp rag : attention will be given to the problem of relating a1 : 
dent’s program, however, will be individualized ac- pinay a . —_ to avoi 
, , : ; unifying the integrated general-education prog? 
cording to his particular needs. The requirements PE LER av Esti 
\ : ; ; : and the later specialization, so that the former ma} 
will be revised when it appears that a modification nay will be 
prepare the way for the latter and the latter maj be 
would better serve the student. Versiti¢ 
ae ; grow out of the former. : 
Three means of variation from the outline are pro- Cas. R. Laytoy cay 
cent o 


vided: (1) the student, after consultation with his 
faculty adviser, will be permitted to omit one area 
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Societies and Meetings... 


“THE 1946 MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Resumine after four war and postwar years, the 
American Council on Edueation held its 29th annual 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on May 3 and 
4, with an attendance of about 400 delegates. That 
eouneil activities had been carried on energetically 
and effectively during the interim was made clear in 
the digest of his forthcoming printed report, which 
George F. Zook, president of the council, gave at the 
opening session. One measure of the way the council 
has flourished was shown in its increase to a total of 
896 constituent and institutional members. 

At the three regular sessions and the dinner, ad- 
dresses, papers, and reports were presented by four- 
teen speakers and directors of commissions. There 
were four prineipal addresses. 

William E. Wickenden, president of the Case School 
of Applied Seience, diseussed “Higher Education and 
the Government in Wartime,” with high praise for 
Navy relationships, less for those with the Army, and 
none for the Selective Service provisions respecting 
undergraduate students in science and technology. 

Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, the University of 
Chieago, seintillated in advocating education as vital 
in making world government possible. “If,” he de- 
clared, “we understand, and could make our people 
understand, that education is the most serious and 
urgent business in the world, could we have any doubt 
that we could find the means to earry on the work?” 

A report on their impressions during the visit to 
Japan of the commission of educators invited there by 
General Douglas MacArthur was given by Alexander 
J. Stoddard, chairman, ACE, and by George D. Stod- 
dard, president-elect, University of Illinois, the new 
chairman of the council. 

Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer, representative of the 
United States on the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO, deseribed “Educational Rehabilitation in 
the Devastated Areas.” 

The outstanding address of the meeting was that 
delivered by General Omar N. Bradley, adminis- 
trator, Veterans Affairs, who gave important specific 
information and in addition impressed his hearers 
most favorably by his directness, candor, and mani- 
fest desire to co-operate with higher education and 
to avoid dictation. 

Estimates show, General Bradley said, that there 
will be at least 750,000 veterans in colleges and uni- 
versities by September, and that, “for the next five 
years, veterans will make up approximately 75 per 
cent of the enrollment in men’s colleges, and from 





30 to 50 per cent in coeducational institutions, de- 
pending upon the proportions of men and women 
admitted.” He said: 


Veterans are knocking at the doors of every college 
and university throughout the land with the assurance 
that they will be heard. Those raps at the door must be 
answered; the doors swung wide in welcome. For what 
is happening is a broadening, a democratization of edu- 
cational life... . 

The flood tide of veterans . . . demands the creation 
of changed techniques to fit changed conditions. It does 
not mean the lowering of classroom standards, or loss of 
academic independence. It does not involve subservience 
of colleges and universities to governmental agencies, 
whether they be local, state, or Federal. 


In answer to questions from the floor, General 
Bradley said that twelve million men have now been 
discharged from the Armed Forees; that veterans will 
be a major problem for colleges and universities for 
the next five years, with some attending up to the 
next nine years; and that young men now entering 
under Selected Service or volunteering will be eligible 
for the educational benefits of Publie Law 346. 

The regular sessions were in charge of the chair- 
man of the council, Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, and Helen C. White, 
of the University of Wisconsin. At the dinner, the 
toastmaster was Donald B. Tresidder, president, Stan- 
ford University. 

Officers for 1946-47 were elected as follows: George 
D. Stoddard, president-elect, University of Illinois, 
representing the university, chairman; Francis L. 
Bacon, superintendent, Evanston (Ill.). Township 
High School, representing the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, first vice-chairman; 
Samuel T. Arnold, dean, Brown University, repre- 
senting the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, second vice-president; Willard B. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Portland (Ore.), 
representing the Portland schools, secretary; Coreoran 
Thom, chairman of the board, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington (D. C.), treasurer; Grace 
R. Ontrich, chief accountant, ACE, and Helen C. Hur- 
ley, assistant to the president, ACE, assistant trea- 
surers. Members of the Executive Committee, elected 
for three years, are Henry H. Hill, president, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville), 
representing the college; and the Reverend Edward 
B. Rooney, S.J., executive director, Jesuit Educational 
Association, New York City, representing the asso- 
ciation. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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BAHM, ARCHIE J. What’s Ahead for Me: My Job—My 
Marriage—My Education. Pp. 29. The Hogg Foun- 
dation, University of Texas. 1945. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

This pamphlet has been prepared as an aid in the mental 
development of young people. 


° 
BATELJA, MICHAEL J. The Boundaries among the Na- 
tions. Pp. 44. Published by the author, P. O. Box 
135, Federal Station, Portland 7, Ore. 1945. 


BENNETT, J. D. ‘‘ Unified Study Plan: A Statement of 
the Educational Program of the Freshman Year.’’ 
Bulletin. Vol. XLV: No.5. Pp. 51. Olivet (Mich.) 
College. 1946. 

e 

BONILLA y SEGURA, GUILLERMO. ‘‘Report on the Cul- 
tural Missions of Mexico.’’ U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1945, No. 11. Pp. 61. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1945. 15¢. 


BowveEN, A. O., CARMEN GONZALEZ DE PORTER, PRUDENCE 
CUTRIGHT, AND W. W. CHARTERS. The Day Before 
Yesterday in America. [Illustrated by Lorence Bjork- 
land. Pp. 283. Macmillan. 1946. $1.44. 

One of the Macmillan Inter-American series, edited by 
George I. Sanchez, this book will be interesting to young 
boys and girls. 

e 

3REARLEY, H. C., AND MARIAN TIPPIT (editors). The 
Rural South: A Reading Guide for Community Lead- 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 






WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 
























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 2 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





DEWEY, JOHN. 


VoL. 63, No. 1638 


ers. Illustrated by Ruth Hines Temple, . 86 
Southern Rural Life Council, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1946. 75¢, 

The purpose of the council, of which John E. Brewton is 
director, is to “utilize available resources, human, instit 
tional, and natural, in developing a comprehensive continn, 
ing program of community development.” - 

° 


Problems of Men. - Pp. 424. Philo. 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, i945 
$5.00. 
A collection of essays covering a half century, repro 
from periodicals and bearing the dates on which a 
appeared. One, written more than 50 years ago, had not 
been published earlier. A summation of Dr. Dewey’s phj. 
losophy of education. Well indexed. To be reviewed lator 
in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

« 


Educational Opportunities for Veterans in Approved In. 


stitutions of Higher Education. Pp. 61. 
Administration, Washington 25. 1946. 


A tabulation by states, cities, and institutions, showing the 
openings reported by 1,029 institutions (as of March 10, 


Veterans 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 




















CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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which applications from veterans will be accepted 
1946) fresent and fall terms of 1946. 


Green, DOROTHY, AND SHERLEY GOODMAN ESMAN. Cul- 
tural Centers in the Other American Republics. De- 
partment of State Publication 2503. Pp. 20. 1946. 


HarrisoN, SHELBY M., AND F. EMERSON ANDREWS. 
American Foundations for Social Welfare. Pp. 249. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York. 
1946. $2.00. 

Includes a directory of 505 foundations, as well as bibliog- 
raphy and index. 
® 

KauipaLaA, E, BALINTUMA, AND Mary GovuLp Davis. 
Wakaima and the Clay Man. Illustrated by Avery 
Johnson. Pp. 145. Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.00. 
Authentic humorous folk tales of the Baganda tribe of 
East Africa that will prove interesting for children. 

s 


LENROOT, KATHARINE F, 83d Annual Report of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. Pp. 34. U.S. Department 
of Labor Children’s Bureau, Washington. 1946. 

This report is for the fiscal year, ended June 30, 1945. 
s 


LEONARD, J. PAuL. Developing the Secondary School 

Curriculum. Pp. 560. Rinehart and Company, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 1946. $3.50. 
Gives the author’s point of view regarding the deficiencies 
of the secondary school in its attempt to educate modern 
youth with traditional curricula, and offers —— to 
teachers, student teachers, and administrators for a reor- 
ganization of the curriculum. Well indexed. 


Ryan, W. CARSON, J. MINOR GWYNN, AND ARNOLD K. 
KING (editors). Secondary Education in the South. 
Pp. 269. University of North Carolina Press. 1946. 
$3.00. 

One of the sesquicentennial publications of which Louis 
’. Wilson is director, this book tells the story of the rise 
and development of the public high school in the South 
over the past 40 years. 

* 

SuirH, H. R. ‘‘Losses in Transit and from Disease in 
Marketing Livestock.’’ 1945 Report of the National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Boards. Pp. 27.  Pub- 
lished by the Board, Live Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 1945. 

a 


Warsaw Accuses. Illustrated. 
bassy. 1946, 
Depicts the tragic devastation of Warsaw, the city that 
“suffered a fate hitherto unprecedented and unparalleled.” 
Copies may be obtained from the Polish Government In- 
formation Center, 270 Park Ave., New York. 


WeInrEICH, Max. Hitler’s Professors: The Part of 
Scholarship in Germany’s Crimes against the Jewish 
People. Pp. 291. Yiddish Scientific Institute, 535 W. 
re St., New York 27. 1946. $3.00 paper, $3.50 
cloth. 


This book is concerned “chiefly with the role that German 
scholars played in the extinction of the Jews, but it also 
contains ample discussion of Nazi ‘learning’ in other fields.” 


© 
WESTOVER, FREDERICK LOWELL. Controlled Eye Move- 
ments versus Practical Exercises in Reading. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 917. Pp. 99. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1946, $1.95. 


A comparison of methods for improving reading speed and 
comprehension of college freshmen. 


WHEELER, JosEPH L. Progress and Problems in Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. Pp. 107. Carnegie Corpora- 


Unpaged. Polish Em- 


tion of New York, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 1946. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


Dean of American Philosophers 





E are privileged to announce the publication 
of a new book by Professor John Dewey 
entitled PROBLEMS OF MEN. 


Among the living American thinkers none com- 
mands greater respect than John Dewey. His 
philosophy is no mere product of abstraction: its 
roots are in our national history, going back to 
colonial and frontier days, when ideas had ,to cling 
close to everyday reality and be tested in applica- 
tion. But, though it is undeniable that his phi- 
losophy is grounded in the past, deeper than is 
customarily believed, it is also inseparable from the 
living present. 


Everything that is sound and strong in our demo- 
cratic faith has been pointed out somewhere in his 
writings; and, when we feel like rising in defense 
of or for the promotion of our liberties, we can 
find the right words in one of his books or articles. 
Perhaps precisely because Dewey’s thought is so 
bound up with our national past and with our liv- 
ing present, the more we read of him, the more we 
realize that the problems he discusses are not dis- 
tant and vague, as they may at first appear, but 
immediate and urgent—problems that confront men 
today. 


Due to present conditions, this edition of PROB- 
LEMS OF MEN will be necessarily limited. Your 
bookseller will take your order now or if you wish, 
you may order, directly from the publishers by 
sending your remittance of five dollars to 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
Dept. 95, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
































PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS presents 
A ) 


Rhodes Scholars 


A REVIEW OF THE FIRST FORTY YEARS 
By FRANK AYDELOTTE, Director of the Institute for 


Advanced Study; American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees 


N authoritative account of the first and best-known plan for 
A international scholarships, by a man who is intimately famil- 
iar with the objectives and procedure of the Rhodes committee, 
and with all the scholars who have been appointed. 

This book is at once an historical record of the plan, a commentary 
on the educational system and student life at Oxford, and a com- 
prehensive handbook for all who intend to apply for Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

The Appendix contains the name, occupation, state, year, and 
Oxford college of all American Rhodes Scholars to the time of 
publication. 


Just published, 230 pages, 1/ illustrations, $2.00 






At your bookstore PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, ¢ 7 College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincint 


SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GRORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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